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In treating the tariff question the common tendency is to 
work upon the lines of a theory and give too little attention 
to practical considerations in its application. It is apt to 
be treated, on the one hand, as if all nations were at the 
same stage of industrial development, about equal in pro- 
ductive capacity, at peace with one another and likely to re- 
main so, interdependent and devoted to common interests in 
the world's advancement. On the other hand, it is treated 
as if each nation was to pursue a destiny of its own, with 
interests diverse from and independent of those of other 
nations, with nothing mutual in their relations. Too little 
consideration is given to differences of circumstances and 
conditions and what may be regarded as the opportunism of 
nations at an imperfect stage of the world's progress. 

If we could imagine an ideal state of the nations, each 
fairly developed in its capacity for production from the 
resources with which it is endowed by nature, with sub- 
stantially equal facilities established for their industry and 
trade, and with no reason on the part of any to fear any- 
thing from dependence upon others for the supply of their 
wants — in such case absolute freedom of trade, with the 
least possible obstruction or restriction, would be the best 
policy for all. Then each could be devoted to the production 
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for which its natural resources, its climate, and the character 
and circumstances of its people were best adapted. It could 
thereby produce the highest value of which it was capable, 
of those things that were in demand in the world's markets, 
and by exchanging the surplus above its own needs for the 
products which other lands could produce to better advan- 
tage and which would minister to those needs at the least 
cost, it would reach the greatest prosperity attainable for 
itself. But the nations are not so situated. . 

When the thirteen American colonies of Great Britain 
formed their union of States and established an independent 
nation, what is called free trade was practically unknown 
and tariff systems, as a means of regulating the develop- 
ment of trade, were equally unknown. International trade 
was a haphazard affair, conducted according to no theory 
and upon no recognized system, and the relation of nations 
was generally that of hostility rather than amity. When 
Alexander Hamilton proposed the adoption of a tariff of 
duties upon such foreign goods as the people of this coun- 
try had to import or go without, his dominant idea was 
to stimulate and hasten the establishment of industries for 
the home production of such goods, so far as practicable, 
with a view to supporting the nation's independence and 
making it self-sufficing, or as little as possible dependent 
upon the good- will of others or the maintenance of peace 
between them. This was an intelligible policy. 

The States were formed out of a fragment of the conti- 
nent along the Atlantic coast, with indefinite and unknown 
possibilities of expansion in national area, with inexhaustible 
resources and opportunities, but a feeble population of hard- 
ly more than half that of the present State of New York. 
There was little development of industries outside of the 
household, beyond those of .the farm, the forest, and the 
streams and seaeoast. The situation of the young nation 
was one of relative weakness and dependence upon others, 
which might at any time become unfriendly or be engaged in 
warfare with one another to the interruption of commerce on 
the seas. A policy of protection was regarded as a policy of 
defense as well as of material development and progress. 
In either aspect it could be justified. 

There is no doubt that the policy early adopted and long 
continued in a rather spasmodic fashion served its intended 
purpose in a large measure. It was costly and had to be 
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paid for out of the resources and the industries natural to 
the country in the nation 's infancy ; but the result was doubt- 
less worth more than the cost. Beyond question it con- 
tributed powerfully to the planting and diversification of 
industries, the increase of population, and the growth of the 
nation's power. The crude industries of the country in the 
early part of the last century created surplus capital slowly 
and there was no chance of speedy accumulation. There 
was scant experience or training, as well as lack of means, 
for establishing manufacturing industries and practically no 
skilled labor of the right kind. The policy of closing or 
restricting the market for foreign goods had of itself no 
power to create capital or industrial enterprise or skill in 
the use of machinery. It could only stimulate their applica- 
tion by the pressure of need and the incentive of gain. By 
giving a high price to imported goods it would attract 
capital and divert labor to making similar goods at home, 
so far as the means were at hand ; but by far the most im- 
portant effect was to induce the transfer of capital and of 
skilled labor from other lands to our own. We imported capi- 
tal and labor instead of their products, and thereby built 
up industries, increased population, and strengthened the 
nation. 

This may be called an artificial process instead of a nat- 
ural growth, but in the same sense all human institutions 
are artificial. It produced results in half a century which 
would probably not have been attained in twice the time 
without the artificial stimulus, though they might have been 
sounder when attained. Abuses have attended the stimu- 
lated development, but no human progress requiring emula- 
tion and striving has been free from abuses. The protective 
policy had about served its ptirpose before the middle of 
the last century. The ' ' infant industries ' ' had been fostered 
and nourished into vigorous growth and had become well 
diversified — as industries then were, for some of those of 
to-day had hardly been born. They had been fed with the 
substance of the land and in return for their nourishing had 
stimulated the production of that substance by making a 
larger " home market " for it. The benefit to natural and 
acquired industries was mutual. 

When the tariff received its " downward revision " in 
1846, the work of the protective policy was supposed to have 
been substantially completed. The tariff based upon the 
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Walker report is usually called a " revenue tariff." The 
Government had become dependent mainly upon duties on 
imports for its financial support and this simplified tariff 
was devised primarily to raise the needed revenue, but it 
left much " incidental protection " to American industries, 
whether it was still needed or not. Under that tariff manu- 
facturing industries advanced as never before, partly as the 
result of increased immigration. It produced more than the 
needed revenue, and there was a further reduction in 1857 
with hardly a protest. The infant industries were grown 
up. There was capital and skilled labor in the country which 
had no occasion to fear foreign competition, with the advan- 
tage of still unlimited resources on their side. 

Then came the culmination of the long conflict against 
slavery on the soil dedicated to freedom, the attack upon the 
union of States, and the long and costly struggle for its 
preservation. This started a new era for the nation's tariff 
policy and set in action the forces which created the later 
abuses of the protective system. A number of States were 
withdrawn from the support of the Government and a large 
number of men in the others were taken from productive 
industries and the conduct of the business of distributing 
and exchanging products. The cost of government was 
enormously increased and much of the expenditure was not 
only destructive of values but exceedingly wasteful. The 
nation was rapidly taking upon itself the burden of debt, 
and the financial devices resorted to were far from eco- 
nomical. There had to be national taxation such as had 
never been dreamed of before. It took every available form. 
Industry and trade had to bear their share by contributing 
to internal revenue, and duties on imports were largely in- 
creased to balance these exactions upon domestic operations, 
as _ well as to swell the public income necessary to meet th^ 
exigencies of war. 

Incidentally the measure of protection from the tariff was 
increased to stimulate the industries which were hampered 
bythe withdrawal of labor to recruit the army and by rising 
prices. The opportunity was seized by those interested in 
manufactures to increase the rate of their profits, while the 
needs of the Government for the support of military opera- 
tions enlarged the market for many products. The tendency 
to draw labor and capital from abroad was intensified, and 
the work of destruction, together with a depreciating cur- 
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rency and rising prices, caused a semblance of unwonted 
prosperity very uneven in distribution in the northern part 
of the Union. At the same time the expansion of popula- 
tion over unoccupied land of rich possibilities did not cease 
and the need of larger facilities for transportation was keen- 
ly felt. The exigencies of the time called for an easier and 
quicker means of communication between the East and the 
States of the Pacific coast across the mountain barrier. In 
this the Government had a large interest, on account of the 
struggle then going on, and extended its credit and granted 
property in land to aid private capital in railroad enter- 
prise upon which no adequate return could be expected for 
many years, thus adding to the burden of debt. 

It was during this period of stress and struggle that the 
foundation was laid for a new era of " protection for 
American industries " and the development of the " home 
market " by the imposition of duties upon imported goods, 
which should be a more effective bar against foreign competi- 
tion. Protected interests had grown powerful with the Gov- 
ernment and influential in politics. The dominant party of 
the time had its birth in the contest against the extension 
and the growing power of slavery and gained its strength 
in the struggle for the preservation of the Union. It was 
not primarily a party of tariff protection, though it had 
been made up largely from the disintegrated elements of 
the old Whig party and was the natural heir to its senti- 
ment and its policy when the question of reforming the war 
tariff came up, as it inevitably did when the expenses in- 
duced by the conflict were cut down and the need of revenue 
was diminished, notwithstanding the heavy debt charges 
and the expenditure for pensions. 

The protected interests had grown rich and powerful, and 
were ready to support the party which would take care 
of them, fearing to lose the advantages they had gained 
and the profits they were enjoying at the expense of the 
people. The manufacturers were banded together to pre- 
vent any reduction of duties which would be damaging to 
them, and there were distinct organizations for resistance to 
anything which would impair protection to American in- 
dustry or open loopholes in the tariff barrier for foreign 
competition to enter the home market. While internal 
revenue taxes were reduced or removed, customs duties 
were maintained, resulting in increased protection. The 
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sentiment engendered by the struggle for the defense of the 
Union and kept up during the process of reconstructing and 
strengthening it by new constitutional guarantees was slow 
to subside, and the party attachments of the period were 
difficult to relax. But the question of revising the tariff 
gradually asserted itself and became an issue between parties 
again about ten years after the close of the war. 

The Democratic party declared its old position in favor 
of a revenue tariff and against the policy of protection in 
1876, and it is needless to recall the electoral contest which 
debarred it by so narrow a margin from the opportunity of 
making a practical test of the sentiment of the country on the 
question of revision. But the Republican party was spurred 
up to making serious inquiry into the subject by a mixed 
commission, created by Congress but not composed of mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives. After a 
fairly thorough investigation, it rendered a report subse- 
quent to the national elections of 1880, adhering to the prin- 
ciple and policy of protection, but recommending substantial 
reductions in duties. The Republican party was then in 
control of Congress and the Executive Administration, and 
the measures proposed were defeated. It is hardly neces- 
sary to recall in any detail the course of events since that 
time as they are related to tariff revision. 

How far it has been the determining factor in national 
elections it is hard to calculate, as it has been invariably 
mingled with other issues. The election of a Democratic 
President in 1884 was largely due to a demand for admin- 
istrative reforms and to dissatisfaction with the Republican 
party for other reasons than its position on the tariff. The 
unequivocal manner in which President Cleveland came out 
for tariff revision in accordance with the declared policy 
of his party near the end of his term is generally regarded 
as having contributed to his defeat for a re-election. There 
is less doubt about the Republican revision, with increased 
protection, under the administration which followed having 
contributed to his return four years later. The issue was, 
however, confused with that of the currency, the public mind 
was distracted by a financial panic and its consequences, 
and the revision of the tariff by the Wilson-Gorman bill cf 
1894, which the President denounced but allowed to become 
law without his approval, was little short of a fiasco. 

The reaction which brought the Republicans back into 
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control in 1897 was not due to the tariff, but to the currency- 
issue. Nevertheless, the party was prompt in taking advan- 
tage of the situation, and President McKinley, author of the 
revision of .1890, called the extraordinary session of Con- 
gress at which the Dingley tariff was enacted with its high 
protective features. Then came the Spanish War and the 
distractions of a " colonial policy," and the tariff hardly 
figured in the election in 1900 or even in 1904. The forma- 
tion of large combinations of capital known as " trusts," 
and alleged abuses of corporate power in maintaining ex- 
cessive prices and excessive or discriminating charges 
for transportation, superseded it in the public interest. 
Strengthening the law for the regulation of interstate com- 
merce and that against restraint of trade, known as the 
"Anti-Trust Act," and the prosecution of offenses under 
these statutes absorbed attention and relegated tariff re- 
vision to a secondary place. It nevertheless had sufficient 
prominence in the public mind to induce the party of pro- 
tection to promise a revision of the Dingley tariff in its 
platform of 1908. How much that contributed to its success 
at the election of that year no one can tell, but there is little 
doubt that disappointment with what had to pass as a ful- 
filment of the promise had much to do with a decided re- 
action against the party responsible for it. 

Notwithstanding all the confusion wrought by agitation 
over other " progressive " issues, ranging from moderate 
to extreme radical proposals, and the unwonted and un- 
democratic devotion to the personal claims of candidates, the 
question of tariff revision became an influential factor in the 
last election. The question was more nearly ripe for a 
rational decision than at any time in fifty years. All parties 
were ready to acknowledge the abuses that have grown up 
under the tariff during that period and the need of a remedy. 
With nearly the same unanimity they were agreed that the 
methods by which rates of duty had been adjusted at the 
suggestion or the dictation of interests which derive benefit 
from them must be abandoned. The main difference related 
to the theory that was to prevail in the process of revision 
and the ultimate purpose to be attained. Few are now in 
favor of a sudden and radical overhauling, the quick de- 
struction of one system to build another upon its ruins, for 
all recognize the fact that the industries and the business 
of the country have become so interlaced with the structure 
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that it cannot be shattered without disastrous results, how- 
ever much better that might be which would replace it. 
Industries and business must go on without serious disturb- 
ance if the people are to prosper or even live in comfort, and 
such a disturbance would produce a profound reaction and 
force a movement backward. The system cannot be wrecked 
like an old building that a better may be erected in its place. 

The problem is one of to-day and not of a generation ago 
or a generation to come, and its solution must have due 
regard to existing conditions. The contest is along the line 
of the old division between a fundamental policy of a tariff 
for revenue only and a tariff with protection of American 
industries against foreign competition as a primary object. 
One would aim at making trade with other nations free from 
restriction by taxation levied upon it for the very purpose 
of restriction. The other would deliberately restrict it by 
taxation for the purpose of stimulating and building up 
domestic trade. The ultimate object of one is the production 
of an increasing surplus of such commodities as can be pro-, 
duced in this country to the best advantage to be exchanged 
for those which can be produced and purchased to better 
advantage in other countries, cost of transportation duly 
considered in each case. The other maintains that it will be 
of permanent benefit to the nation and its people to produce 
and distribute at home as large a variety of products for 
meeting their own wants as the resources and conditions of 
the country will permit. This is no longer advocated as a 
means of making the nation self-sufficing and independent of 
others, but it is claimed for it that it makes the profit of 
capital and the wages of labor higher and so contributes 
to the general prosperity. 

Therein lies the chief fallacy of the protective theory, 
and this assumption abandons the ground upon which it 
was originally founded. The country is no longer in its 
infancy. Its vast area of land is fairly taken up and the 
natural sources of its wealth have been opened and their 
development is well under way. Its population is approxi- 
mating a hundred million. It has accumulated capital to 
a vast amount, though it continues to attract it, as it at- 
tracts labor, from other countries by its natural advantages. 
Its industries have been established and diversified at great 
cost and have in them the forces of growth. The growth of 
some is now visibly hampered by lack of freedom in trade. 
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What, then, is the real source of the higher profit for 
capital and the higher wages for lahor, or the " higher 
standard of living," so far as these exist, in this country 
compared with other countries which are its rivals in the 
world of trade? Here we must make a distinction which 
is too often lost sight of. We must remember that what 
we are working for in this life is not money, but what money 
will buy. Money is only a means of reckoning and of effect- 
ing the exchange of other things. The profit from the use of 
capital is to be measured to the owner, not by the number 
of dollars it will bring him per year, but by the amount 
of the substance of wealth which it will put at his command, 
whether of houses and lands or of articles of necessity or 
comfort and convenience or of luxury. The compensation 
for labor is measured to the workman not by the number of 
dollars per week, per month, or per year that come to him, 
but by the share in the fruits of his labor and of other men's 
capital that his wages enable him to get. Where the price, 
or the cost to the buyer, of those things whereby men live 
is as high in proportion as the profit or the wages which 
furnish the means of obtaining them, there is no advantage 
in the ' ' high standard. ' ' It is abundance and a fair dis- 
tribution that tell for comfort and prosperity. 

Why should wages and profits, measured not strictly in 
dollars, but in the substance of material wealth, be higher 
in this country than in Europe, Asia, and Africa or the 
islands of the sea? It is determined by two factors in the 
production of wealth, taking wealth in its broad sense of 
those things which contribute to the weal of the people and 
of the nation. The first factor is the natural resources, ad- 
vantages, and opportunities of the country, the extent of 
its land, the fertility of its soil, the riches of its forests, its 
mineral deposits and its waters, the quality and variety of 
its climate, and the means and facilities provided by nature 
for transportation by lake and stream or through valleys 
and over plains. Has the United States no natural advan- 
tage in these respects for producing wealth and distributing 
it with a liberal hand ? 

The other great factor in the production of wealth is men. 
Given the resources and materials, the advantages and op- 
portunities, and what will be made of them depends upon 
the character of the population, the intelligence, the enter- 
prise, the energy, the industry — in short, the efficiency for 
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production and saving of the people of the country. Are 
those of the United States inferior in these respects to those 
of other nations ? If so, much of the advantage it may have 
in natural resources and opportunities will be sacrificed by 
lack of qualities in the people to benefit by them. In the 
rivalry of nations for the creation of wealth that which 
has the advantage of natural resources and opportunities 
will prosper most, the human factors being equal. That 
which excels in the human factor will be most prosperous 
if there is equality in the other factor. One that has the 
advantage in both will forge ahead, and one that is lacking in 
both will lag behind. Where does the United States stand 
in this rivalry? So far as a nation, with the working to- 
gether of the two prime factors of production, produces 
more wealth per head in a given time than another nation, 
wages and profits will be higher, measured in what they will 
bring to the worker and the employer, regardless of the 
counters by means of which they are reckoned and recorded. 
If either worker or employer is getting less than his share, 
or is not better off than those of other countries, there is 
something wrong in the distribution. The " standard of 
living " should be higher, whatever the rate of wages or of 
profits in figures. 

What is the significance of all this in relation to our tariff? 
It means that while industries were being built up and 
diversified by planting and fostering new ones, while capi- 
tal was accumulating and labor was being trained to new 
occupations, and while both capital and labor were attracted 
from other countries by obstructing the ingress of their 
products, wages and profits derived from the application of 
native labor and capital to abundant natural resources and 
opportunities paid in part the wages and profits that made 
the new industries to thrive. They were not paid by the 
foreigner whose products got into the country in spite of the 
tariff barrier. The consumers paid the duties in the added 
price for the imported products, and they paid the extra 
price for the products of the domestic industries which the 
manufacturers were able to charge. The people of the coun- 
try paid for all the benefit that may have resulted in the 
development of the industries. They were able to do it and 
perhaps it was worth the cost. 

Assuming that the result originally aimed at by the policy 
of protection for American industries has been attained, 
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and the stimulus and extra incentive are no longer needed, 
what then? What will be the result of discarding it? If 
it is to be discarded, what shall the process be? It is hardly 
worth while here to recount the excesses and abuses which 
have grown up under the protective system. They have 
been made sufficiently familiar, though some may have been 
exaggerated. The barrier has guarded capital against for- 
eign competition and enabled it to make combinations for 
the control of the home market in various lines, to advance 
prices and increase profits, to exercise power in politics and 
legislation. It has not guarded labor against competition, 
for that has come in free. Labor has attempted by organiza- 
tion to effect combinations for increasing or maintaining 
wages, but it cannot maintain them long above the competi- 
tive standard of the country because the protected industries 
not only attract foreign labor when wages are high, but 
they attract labor from unprotected occupations whenever 
the compensation offered is above that of those occupations, 
or even equal to it, if the employment offered is in other 
respects more attractive. 

Protection has not made the standard of wages in this 
country, but it has made it possible to pay " American 
wages " in a variety of industries which could not have 
obtained the needed labor without it, at least not until after 
there had been a much slower development. Thereby it has 
stimulated and hastened development and attracted both for- 
eign capital and foreign labor by keeping out their products 
or greatly restricting their admission. Now that the re- 
sults have been substantially attained, capital and labor 
share in the employment, but capital alone gets the benefit 
of any excess of protection above what is necessary to main- 
tain the industries. 

Capitalists have the financing and management in their 
hands. They do the buying and selling and the directing. 
They pay for labor and they pay what they have to 
pay in order to obtain it under the prevailing stand- 
ard of wages, and no more. The workmen cannot raise 
that standard by any organization of their forces without 
inviting more competition in their employment from abroad 
and from other occupations at home to bring it down again 
to its normal level. There is an easy way of directing an 
extra profit from unnecessary protection into the coffers of 
corporations and the dividends of shareholders. There is 
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no way of getting any part of it into the " pay envelope of 
the wage-earner." 

Taking conditions as they are to-day, as the result of the 
protective policy as it has prevailed for more than half a 
century, what do we mean hy " necessary protection " and 
" excessive protection "? There are some highly developed 
protected industries which have every advantage over those 
of other countries and need no protection. All their ad- 
vantages for years have gone to capital in dividends upon 
stock largely " watered " and to enriching with value in 
new property the diluted capitalization, drawing that value 
from consumers in higher prices. The iron and steel in- 
dustry is a conspicuous example. The benefit goes to labor 
only so far as it may be voluntarily accorded by " welfare " 
devices as a means of keeping labor contented with what it 
gets. Other industries would need no protection if the sys- 
tem did not have the effect of making their cost of pro- 
duction abnormally high. These industries have to buy ma- 
terials and supplies from one another, and they must charge 
high prices because they must pay high prices. There is 
no advantage in trading on such an artificial level any more 
than in doing work on a high scaffolding which may as well 
or better be done on the level of the ground. 

If the system could be adjusted on a basis to afford only 
the protection that is needed now to maintain industries that 
have been built up by protection, there are few that would 
suffer and there are many that would benefit. Their work- 
men would lose nothing, their proprietors would receive the 
legitimate return upon capital, and users and consumers 
of their products would benefit greatly. The production and 
trade of the country would expand much more steadily and 
safely, and the fruits of the general activity would be far 
more equitably distributed. There are few manufacturing 
industries which, freed from the hampering effects of duties 
which are supposed to protect others and the uncertainties 
of high and fluctuating prices, would not grow in a more 
healthy, vigorous, and flourishing manner. That is almost 
certainly the case with most textile industries which are 
well established. The United States produces more than 
two-thirds of the world's supply of raw cotton, and without 
protection it would be at no disadvantage in providing itself 
with buildings and machinery. The " home market " is 
always protected by the cost of transportation of material 
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to and of products from other countries. Under normal con- 
ditions, there is no reason why this country should need 
protection against the competition of foreign cotton goods 
in its own markets or why it should not compete success- 
fully in supplying such goods to other countries. 

With untaxed raw materials and machinery it could surely 
hold its own in manufactures from wool, wood, metals, and 
probably in those from hemp, flax, and similar fibers. It 
would probably have taken long for such industries as those 
of linen and lace-making and of silk manufacturing to de- 
velop in this country without the stimulus of protection, 
because labor and capital would have been busily employed 
in others that were easier to build up. Perhaps these and 
some others could not be maintained now without protection. 
"Where such is the case and capital is invested in any con- 
siderable measure and labor is employed on a considerable 
scale in the industries, it would not be fair to take away 
the support upon which they had been induced to rely. 
There are many industries that have been built up much 
more rapidly than they otherwise would have been by tariff 
protection, and some of them cannot yet be sustained with- 
out it. Some may need it for a long time to come. There 
may be things the domestic production of which is so im- 
portant to the country, while the advantage in their pro- 
duction is so much greater elsewhere, that permanent pro- 
tection for them would be justified. If so it can be granted, 
but it will necessarily be at the expense of other industries 
and the benefit will be special. 

Let us come now to what should and can be done in a 
sensible and practical way in the revision of the tariff. 
There will be a wide difference of opinion between those 
who still cherish the belief that there is advantage to the 
people of the country in maintaining industries on a basis 
of artificial cost and high prices, by shielding their products 
from competition with foreign products of the same kind in 
the home market, and those who believe this policy to be a 
disadvantage. "With the former, so far as they have no per- 
sonal interest to serve, it will be difficult to undo the teach- 
ing of two or three generations. So far as they have such 
interest and are honestly convinced that what benefits them 
is a general benefit, they cannot be persuaded. For the 
people as a whole it would be a substantial advantage to 
adjust the tariff upon a basis which would yield the needed 
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revenue at the least cost for collection, with the least inter- 
ference with the natural course of industry and trade in 
the country, and with the smallest restriction upon commerce 
with other nations. 

"With the artificial and complex system that we have 
on our hands this cannot he done suddenly, hastily, or 
carelessly without disastrous results to many. It must 
be done with due regard for some principle accepted as 
sound in theory, hut it must he done with intelligent and 
studious care and by a gradual process, or there will be dis- 
turbance and trouble which will cause confusion and set 
back the cause of revision instead of advancing it. There 
must be a disregard of old party divisions so far as honest 
convictions on the subject do not conform to them. It is 
difficult to obtain a non-partisan treatment of so vital a 
question of public policy, but if this task is to be achieved 
safely, successfully, and within a reasonable period, either 
those who favor a well-defined policy must align themselves 
with a party pledged to carry it out and must adhere to it 
until the work is accomplished, or those in favor of such 
a policy must unite regardless of party lines which may 
divide them with reference to other issues. That either 
course will be consistently and continuously pursued by a 
sufficient number to get the work done speedily, effectively, 
and harmoniously is too much to expect. But the effort 
should be made in that direction, that by more or less of 
compromise and with more or less halting steps progress 
may be made which will grow easier as one difficulty after 
another is overcome and the beneficial results of the steps 
taken are demonstrated. The problem is a living one and 
must be solved. The issue confronts the nation and is vital 
to its prosperity and progress in a long future. It cannot 
be suppressed or evaded long at a time. It will not be settled 
and stay settled until it is settled in accordance with prin- 
ciples which experience proves to be sound. 

Amos K. Fiske. 



